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impulse of diabolical wrath and hatred, had committed an unpro-
voked and brutal assault on him. The physical impact was
nothing; but the wound to his feelings was terrible. He collapsed
on the nearest chair, and left me staring in amazement, whilst
the entire personnel of the theatre crowded solicitously round
him, explaining that the incident was part of the play, and
even exhibiting the prompt-book to prove their words. But his
moral was so shattered that it took quite a long time, and a
good deal of skilful rallying and coaxing from Mrs. Campbell,
before he was in a condition to resume the rehearsal. The
worst of it was that as it was quite evident that he would be just
as surprised and wounded next time, Mrs. Campbell took care
that the slippers should never hit him again, and the incident
was consequently one of the least convincing in the performance.
This, and many similar scenes that are told of Tree, will not
be believed by experienced men of business. They will say curtly
that it is no use trying to stuff them with stories like that:
that running a theatre like His Majesty's must have been a big
business, and that no man could possibly have done it for so
long without being too capable and wide-awake to forget every-
thing that did not amuse or interest him. But they will be quite
wrong. Theatrical business is not like other business. A man
may enter on the management of a theatre without business
habits or knowledge, and at the end of forty years of it know
less about business than when he began. The explanation is
that a London West-End theatre is always either making such an
enormous profit that the utmost waste caused by unbusinesslike
management is not worth considering, or else losing so much that
the strictest economy cannot arrest the process by a halfpenny
in the pound. In an industrial concern the addition of a penny
to the piecework rate or the hourly time rate of wages, the
slowing of a steam engine by a few revolutions, the retention of
a machine two years out-of-date> or the loss of fifteen minutes
work in the day by unpunctuality, may make all the difference
between profit and bankruptcy. The employer is held to rigid
conditions by a stringent factory code enforced by a Govern-
ment inspector on the one hand and by a jealous trade union
on the other. He is the creature of circumstance and the slave
of law, with so little liberty for sentiment and caprice that lie
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